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To  Editors  of  Earm  Journals: 

The  following  information  is  for  your  use 


DeWitt  C.  Win  TT' 
Specialist  in  Inforj^aiion 
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SOME  PACTS  ABOUT  AG-RI CULTURAL  IMPORTS 


Prom  a recent  speech  "by  Chester  C.  Davis,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  at  the  annual  Journalism  Week  banquet  at  the  University  of  Miss- 
ouri, the  following  is  quoted: 

"There  is  a common  misconception  that  the  government  through  the  rental 
and  benefit  paym.ents  mxade  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  paying  farmers 
for  not  working.  Por  many  years  farmers  had  expanded  a vast  amount  of  lai^or 
producing  corunodities  for  miarkets  which  had  disappeared.  One  result  of  rheir 
efforts  was  to  overstock  their  markets  and  drive  down  prices  to  a point  where 
they  Y/ere  woefully  underpaid. 


"I  have  seen  cartoons  picturing  the  farmer  -as  sitting  in  a hammock  or 
playing  croquet  vhile  Uncle  Sami  handed  him  a check.  But  the  eight-ho'or  day  is 
still  a long  way  off,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  The  farmer  is  continu- 
ing to  fulfill  his  job  of  producing  the  essential  food  and  fiber  for  the  nation. 
Those  adjustment  pa^/ments  are  simiply  the  means  of  adding  sub stjuiti ally  to  the 
market  price  received  by  the  cooperating  farmer  in  order  that  he  who  adjusts  his 
effort  for  the  good  of  all,  may  be  rewarded  over  the  one  v/ho  fails  to  cooperate. 


"It  is  high  time  that  the  public  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  tne  larmer 
is  the  first  and  greatest  reducer  of  production  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
When  it  comes  to  reducing  production  in  order  to  maintain  prices,  the  fanner  is 
a piker  compared  to  some  of  the  big  industrialists  of  this  country. 


"Now  there  is  another  misconception  which  has  become  common.  That  is  the 
idea  that  the  country  is  being  flooded  by  imports  of  agricult^iral  products.  Som( 
people,  thinking  to  alarm  farmers  and  the  public,  have  even  resorted  to  quoting 
figures  on  imports  in  pounds  instead  of  bushels  in  order  to  make  tne  total  sound 
impressive,  when  actually  it  was  trivial. 
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"The  facts  are  that  imports,  of  all  grains  in  the  period  of  July  1,  1934, 
to  Fehr^nary  28,  1935,  were  aoout  6/l0  of  1 percent  of  this  country's  average 
production  of  grain.  They  were  less  than  2 percent  of  the  reduction  in  the 
grain  crop  directly  attributable  to  the  drought.  According  to  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  total  imports  of  all  competitive  agricul- 
tural products,  including  grains,  during  this  eight-month  period  were  25  percent 
less  than  the  average  imports  for  the  same  period  during  the  10  years,  1924  to 
1934. 


"The  people  have  been  reading  a good  deel  about  imports  of  Argentine  corn. 
The  facts  are  that  the  corn  imports  during  the  period  I have  cited  totaled  6,510, 

000  bushels.  This  is  about  equal  to  the  production  of  a good  representative  Iowa 
county — Calhoun  county,  for  example — for  an  average  year.  Corn  imports  from  July 

1 to  the  end  of  February  were  about  7/l0  of  1 percent  of  the  estimated  loss  of 
corn  production  due  to  drought. 

"We  have  heard  something  about  imports  of  meat,  but  imports  of  hog  pro- 
ducts for  1934  were  1,600,000  pounds,  or  IS/lOOO  of  1 percent  of  the  United 
States  production  for  1934  and  only  26/100  of  1 percent  of  exports  of  pork  pro- 
ducts last  year.  All  meats  imported  were  less  than  half  the  imports  in  1929. 

"Tire  agitation  over  imports  has  a background  even  more  interesting  than 
the  story  these  figures  tell.  In  1930  the  spokesmen  for  agriculture  put  up  a big 
fight  to  see  that  farmers  got  a fair  shake  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill. 
Spokesmen  for  farmers  took  a keen  interest  in  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  agri- 
cultural schedules  in  that  act.  I recall  the  fight  that  was  made  by  prOfgressives 
of  both  parties  to  see  that  the  industrial  schedules  were  kept  within  limits  of 
a reasonable  equality  Y/ith  agriculture. 

"I  remember  the  insistence  of  this  coalition  upon  the  fact  that  high  tar- 
iff rates  on  such  exported  farm  crops  as  wheat,  pork  and  tobacco  were  meaningless. 
I remember  that  a Tariff  Act  acceptable  to  many  industrialists  was  finally  put  over 
by  a log-rolling  deal  involving  four  or  five  industrial  commodities  heavily  con- 
sumed by  farmers,  and  that  farm  representatives  were  forced  to  take  the  high  in- 
dustrial duties  in  the  Smoo t-HavvUey  Act  and  console  themselves,  if  they  could, 
with  the  fact  that  some  agricultural  tariff  rates  were  raised,  even  though  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  rate  of  duty  vjould  mean  nothing  to  the  producers  of 
the  exports  crop. 

"There  is  only  one  set  of  circumstances  under  which  the  tariff  rates  on 
these  suriDlus  farm  crops  in  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  actualiy  become  effective  for 
the  farmers.  They  are  effective  only  wlien  the  available  domestic  supply  is  re- 
duced to  a point  where  there  is  no  domestic  surplus.  Only  when  the  surplus  is 
removed  do  fa.rm  urices  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tariff  wall  so  that  the  farmers  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff. 

"In  other  circumstances,  wken  there  is  a nornak  surplus,  the  tariff  for 
producers  of  the  surplus  crop  exists  only  on  paper.  The  evidence  that  American 
farm  prices  liave  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tariff  wall  is.  the  occasional  spilling 
over  of  some  imports. 

"The  other  night  I listened  to  a member  of  Congress  who  had,  I knew,  pa,r- 
ticipated  in  the  log  rolling  tariff  deal  of  1930,  speak  tearfully  about  agricul- 
tural imports.  He  tried  to  muike  the  farmers  there  believe  that  they  are  being 
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vastly  injured  'by  the  imports  which,  even  though  small,  are  one  sign  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  in  his  domestic  price. 

"The  real  opport'onity  open  to  the  press  is  to  inform  the  public  fully  and 
fairly  of  the  basic  facts  in  the  changed  economic  problems  noY^  confronting  the 
country.  The  collapse  of  farm  prices  in  1932,  bringing  12^^  corn,  30(p  wheat, 

$2.60  hogs,  and  5^  cotton  destroyed  the  purchasing  power  of  agriculture,  and 
widespread  'onemployment  in  cities  undermined  the  purchasing  power  of  millions  of 
city  people. 

"At  the  base  of  all  the  administration’s  recovery  measures  lies  one  broad 
objective.  That  is  to  increase  mass  purchasing  power  of  great  economic  groups 
which  had  lost  it.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  for 
farmers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  for  city 
workers.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  President’s  pending  social  security  legislation 
and  of  the  pending  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

"These  measures  are  all  founded  upon  the  principle  that  to  have  mass  pro- 
duction we  must  have  mass  consumption.  To  have  mass  consumption,  we  must  have 
mass  consuming  power;  to  obtain  mass  consuming  power,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  some  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  national  income.  And  to  accomplish 
this,  the  Administration  has  been  required  by  the  cold  facts  of  the  situation  to 
do  somie  things  which  have  not  been  done  before,  which  are  new  in  the  experience 
of  the  people.  One  of  these  new  measures  is  the  Agricultural  Adjustmient  Act, 
under  whicii  more  than  3,000,000  farmers  are  undertaking  to  act  collectively  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  incomes. 

"Agriculture  comprises  about  25  percent  of  the  public  of  this  country,  not 
counting  tnose  indirectly  dependent  on  the  farmier.  What  a home  market  awaits  the 
industries  of  this  nation  when  those  farm  families  become  free  buyers!  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  keep  attention  centered  upon  the  fundamental  necessity 
to  increase  mass  purchasing  power  and  to  spread  it  into  those  places  where  none 
now  exists  through  measures  which  keep  the  people  busy  doing  useful  work. 

"Measures  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose  should,  of  course,  be  sub- 
jected to  continuous  scrutiny.  All  the  facts  a^bout  their  operations  should  be 
reported  promptly  and  correctly  to  the  public.  As  weaknesses  develop,  the  oper- 
ating plans  should  be  shifted  and  improved  so  as  better  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive. " 


# # # # k fr  # 

MARKET  BEST  SUPPLIES  ABOVE  NOEivIAL 

Marxet  supplies  of  beef  are  above  normal  and  there  are  nearly  normal  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms,  G.  B.  Thorne,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Livestock  and  Peed  Grains  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  said  in 
a review  this  week  of  the  cattle  situation. 

In  spite  of  the  most  drastic  reduction  in  cattle  numbers  on  record,  brought 
about  by  the  drought  of  1934,  numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  are  still 
about  4 million  more  than  in  1928  and  only  about  half  a million  under  the  average 
for  the  previous  10  years,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Thorne. 
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Cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1,  1935  totaled  60,667,000  compared  with 
the  ten-*year  average  of  61,257,000.  On  January  1,  1928,  there  were  56,701,000 
head  compared  with  the  high  point  on  January  1,  1934,  Y/hen  supplies  totaled 
68,290,000  head,  and  when  the  supply  of  breeding  stock  v;as  the  largest  on  record. 
During  the  six  years  from  January  1,  1928,  to  January  1,  1934,  the  cattle  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  increased  about  17  percent.  The  reduction  in  numbers 
in  1934  amounted  to  about  11  uercent. 

Inspected  slaughter  of  cattle,  exclusive  of  G-overnment  slaughter  for  relief, 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1935  was  8.5  percent  above  the  average  for  the  some 
months  in  the  previous  five  years,  and  8 percent  below  the  same  period  in  1934 
when  cattle  slaughter  was  unusually  large,  according  to  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Inspected  slaughter  of  calves  was  13  percent 
above  the  average  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  five  years  and  6 percent 
below  the  first  four  months  of  1934. 

Storo.ge  holdings  of  beef  in  public  v/ai'ekouses  and  packing  plants  of  78 
million  pounds  on  May  1 this  year  were  67  percent  greater  than  a year  ago  and 
54  percent  gre.ater  than  the  five-year  average  for  May  1.  These  storage  holdings 
of  beef  are  exclusive  of  the  supplies  conserved  in  the  drought  program  and  held 
in  storage  by  the  Federal  Surolus  Relief  CorjDoration  for  distribution  through 
relief  channels.  Storage  holdings  of  beef,  exclusive  of  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
Corporation  holdings,  constitute  13.5  percent  of  the  total  storage  holdings  of 
all  meats  on  that  date.  Storage  holdings  of  all  meats,  exclusive  of  Federal 
Surplus  Relief  Holdings,  on  May  1 were  6 percent  less  than  on  May  1 last  year 
and  16  percent  smaller  than  the  5-year  average. 

The  heavy  storage  holdings  of  beef,  according  to  Mr.  Thorne,  can  largely 
be  accounted  for  by  the  liberal  marketings  of  cattle  last  fall,  forced  by  drought 
and  prospects  for  reduced  winter  feed  supplies. 

Retail  meat  prices  averaged  39  percent  higher  during  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  than  in  1933,  but  were  approximately  24  percent  lower  than  in  1929, 
while  the  price  of  all  foods  was  22  percent  lower  than  in  1929.  Prices  of  non- 
agricultural  products  for  the  first  three  months  of  1935  were  only  15  percent 
lower  than  for  1929. 

Taking  the  years  1924  to  1929  inclusive  as  100,  retail  meat  prices,  as 
comipiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from,  reports  received  from  51  cities, 
show  that  the  1929  price  was  113  and  the  1933  price  was  61.6,  while  the  April, 

1935,  price  was  91. 

The  average  farm  price  of  cattle,  which  dropped  from  $9.15  per  100  pounds 
in  1929  to  $3.63  in  1933,  had  risen  to  $5.05  Januai’y  15,  1935  and  to  $6.71  in 
April  this  year. 

G-overnment  purchases  of  cattle  under  the  emergency  drought  relief  program 
totaled  8,296,398  head. 
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FAEI'-IESS  HAVE  RECEIVED  $678,416,926  IN  ADJUSTMENT  PAYMENTS 

emulative  expenditures  covering  rental  and  benefit  payments  to  producers 
cooperating  in  agricultural  adjustment  programs,  removal  of  surj:lus  operations, 
and  administrative  expenses,  chargeable  against  receipts  from  processing  taxes, 
amounted  to  $776,103,578.10  up  to  April  1,  v/hile  processing  tax  receipts  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $777,540,894.96,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion has  announced  in  connection  with  the  comptroller’s  monthly  report. 

The  report  includes  the  following  expenditures  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
vided by  the  processing  tax:  Rental  and  benefit  payments,  $678,416,926.45;  removal 
and  conservation  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  $63,853,543.69;  and  admin- 
istrative expenses,  $33,833,107.96. 

Rental  and  benefit  payments,  cimiulative  for  all  programs,  by  commodities 
are  listed  as  follows:  Cotton,  $224,962,539.09;  wheat,  $162,444,856.12;  tobacco, 
$31,216,317.34;  corn-hogs,  $253,536,280.21;  and  sugar,  $6,256,933.69.  Removal  of 
surplus  operations  paid  out  of  processing  taxes  include:  Hogs,  $46,081,425.74; 
wheat,  $6,097,239.21;  dairy  products,  $10,958,431.25;  sugar,  $365,536.44;  and 
peanuts,  $350,911.05. 

Processing  taiv  collections  of  $777 , 540,  S9-.  96  reported  up  to  April  1 
totalled  by  commodity  on  vhiich  collected:  whea.t,  $212,546,669.77;  cotton, 
$219,116,924.81;  compensatory  taxes  on  paper  cand  jute,  $11,935,120.90;  tobacco, 
$42,494,093;  field  corn,  $9, 783, 598.43;~ hogs,  3227,576,411.49;  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beets,  $48,459,991.21;  peanuts,  $1,829,189.11;  cotton  gimiing  tax  'onder  BanKhead 
cotton  control  Act,  $666,336.17;  tobacco  producers  sales  tax  under  Kerr-Smith 
tobacco  control  Act,  $3,1.32,554.10. 

Expenditures  amounting  to  $166,911,518.52  for  which  funds  have  been  made 
available  through  specific  appropriations  or  through  trust  fond  receipts,  and 
which  are  NOT  financed  by  the  processing  taxes,  were  reported.  This  class  of 
expenditures  includes:  $5,571,328.84  for  removal  of  surplus  dairy  products,  for 
which  funds  were  provided  under  the  LaEollette  Amendment  to  the  Act:  $114,517, 
888.16  spent  for  purchase  of  dro'oght  cattle,  from  funds  provided  under  the  Jones- 
Connally  Amendment  to  the  Act,  and  funds  allocated  for  that  purpose  from  the 
Emergency  Appropriations  Act  of  1935;  $7,660,968.80  for  the  purchase  of  drought 
sheep  and  goats,  from  fmds  allocated  under  the  Emergency  Appropriations  Act; 
$16,679,498.00  for  conservation  of  seeds,  from  funds  allocated  under  the  Emergency 
Appropriations  Act;  $49,160.79  paid  to  rice  grovrers  as  a part  of  the  minimum  price 
set  up  under  the  rice  marketing  agreement,  from  payments  into  a special  trust 
fund  by  millers;  $11,170,859.22  paid  producers  selling  excess  tax-exempt  cotoon 
certificates,  from,  funds  received  through  the  sale  of  sucri  certificates;  and 
$11,461,814.81  of  the  administrative  expenses,  from  Emds  apnropriated  for  expen- 
ses under  the  Act. 
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lARM  WOMEN  ARE  BUYING  AGAIN 

Earn  housewives  of  the  Na.tion  are  once  m.ore  able  to  buy  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils and  household  furniture  long  denied  them  because  of  depleted  farm  p'urchasing 
power,  it  is  indicated  by  the  study  of  railroad  'waybills  carried  on  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustm.ent  Administration. 
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Carlo t shipnents  of  inanufactirred  goods  for  domestic  and  personal  use,  over 
four  important  railroads  of  the  Southeast,  increased  hy  57.6  percent,  from 
115,649,678  x^ounds  to  182,308,112  pounds  in  the  first  year  after  the  agricultural 
adjustment  program  and  other  recovery  measures  took  effect.  The  shipments  origi- 
nated in  16  northeastern  industrial  states  and  were  delivered  in  10  states  of  the 
agricohtural  Southeast. 

That  shipments  of  almost  all  kinds  of  furniture  and  household  goods  in- 
creased substantially  is  shoim  by  the  study.  Shipments  of  stoves  and  heaters 
increased  from  6,251,271  pounds  to  11,481,799  pounds,  or  83.7  percent.  Hefrig- 
erators  showed  an  increase  from  4,629,050  po^onds  to  11,512,361  pounds,  or  148.7 
percent.  Tables  increased  from  24,000  po'onds  to  266,560  pounds,  or  1,010.7  per- 
cent, and  chairs  from  320,551  pounds  to  708,646  pounds,  an  increase  of  121.1  per- 
cent. Shipments  of  sewing  machines  increased  from  76,515  pounds  to  215,920  pounds, 
or  182.2  percent.  Cabinets  and  kitchen  cabinets  increased  from  854,106  pounds  to 
1,922,700  pounds,  or  125.1  percent,  while  bookcases  and  desks  showed  a 79.1  per- 
cent gain.  Electric  lamps  and  fixt'Ores  increased  from  463,066  pounds  to  857,642 
pounds,  or  85  percent,  and  radios  and  radio  parts  increased  from  318,670  pounds 
to  540,331  pounds,  or  59  percent.  Miscellaneous  f’orniture  increased  from  7,  699, 

575  pounds  to  10,813,699  pounds,  or  40.4  percent. 

The  study  shows  that  in  the  year  when  the  effects  of  the  agricult^oral  ad- 
justment program  and  other  recovery  measures  were  being  felt  in  the  Southeast, 
shipments  of  carpets  and  linoleum  from  the  Northeast  increased  from  4,423,932 
pounds  to  6,610,815  po'onds,  or  49.4  percent.  There  was  a.  137.2  percent  increase 
in  shipments  of  bedding,  from  361,013  pounds  to  856,458  pounds.  Plumbers*  ware 
and  bathtubs  showed  a 29.4  percent  gain,  from  3,756,860  pounds  to  4,860,175 
pounds.  Shipments  of  furnaces  increased  from  816,032  pounds  to  2,101,198  pounds, 
a gain  of  157.5  percent.  Shipments  of  electrical  appliances  increased  26  percent, 
from  577,511  pounds  to  729,011  pounds.  Woolen  blankets  increased  from  1,926,327 
pounds  to  2, 48-, 031  pounds,  or  29  percent. 

With  more  money  at  their  disposal,  Southeastern  housewives  apparently 
restocked  on  dishes  and  other  kitchen  and  household  needs.  The  study  shows  that 
shipments  of  dishes  from  the  Northeastern  industrial  states  to  the  states  of  the 
agricult 'Oral  Southeast  increased  39.6  percent,  from  203,700  pounds  to  284,386 
pounds.  Kitchen  utensils  shov/ed  similar  gains.  Shipments  of  lawn  mowers  in- 
creased from  251,894  pounds  to  542,713  po'mds , or  115.5  percent. 

Shipments  of  matches  were  mure  than  doubled  in  the  period  when  the  effects 
of  increased  buying  power  began  to  be  felt  in  the  Southeast.  These  shipments 
jumped  from  3,909,634  pounds  to  7,973,280  po-’onds.  During  this  same  period  ship- 
ments of  shoe  polish  increased  by  more  than  tenfold,  from  51,195  pounds  to  545,123 
pounds . 

Some  of  the  additionsl  dollars  in  the  agricultural  Southeast  were  used  to 
buy  toilet  preparations  for  the  v;omen  folks.  Shipments  of  these  products  increased 
by  56.8  percent,  from  1,176,876  pounds  to  1,844,872  pounds. 

The  children  shared  in  the  improved  financial  condition  of  the  agricultural 
Southeast,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  shipments  of  roller  skates  increased  from 
121,575  po'onds  to  169,876  pounds,  a gain  of  39.7  percent,  while  shipments  of  mis- 
cellaneous toys  increased  from  304,072  pounds  to  493,615  pounds,  or  62.1  percent. 
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Shipments  of  arms  and  ammunitions  increased  from  3,216,285  pounds  to 
6,238,195  pounds,  a gain  of  94  percent.  Targets  showed  an  increase  of  254.8 
percent,  from  63,590  pounds  to  225,608  pounds. 

One  part  of  the  survey  gives  evidence  that  during  the  depression  many 
funerals  v^ere  held  in  the  Southeast  without  the  customary  services  and  equipment. 
This  is  siiovn  hy  the  fact  that  shipments  of  caskets  and  undertakers’  supplies 
increased  hy  345.5  percent,  from  55,699  pounds  to  248,164  pounds. 

Waybills  of  the  Southern  Railway  System,  the  Louisville  & Nashville  Rail- 
road, the  Central  of  G-^orgia  Piailroad  and  the  Illinois  Central  Ra,ilroad  were 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  statistical  information  on 
which  the  study  was  based.  Ty/o  successive  periods  of  one  year  each  were  covered 
by  the  study.  The  first  year,  beginning  July  1,  1932,  and  ending  June  30,  1933, 
preceded  the  actual  la'onching  of  the  agricultura.1  adjustment  programs.  The  second 
year,  beginning  July  1,  1933,  and  ending  June  30,  1934,  covered  a period  when 
results  of  the  program  had  begun  to  be  felt. 

The  16  industrial  states  of  the  Northeast  from  which  the  manufactured  goods 
were  shipped  were  Main^:,  Nev^/  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  10  states  of  the  agricultural  Southeast  which  received  these  goods  were 
Virginio.,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  G-eorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Ke^-'tucby,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  study  shows  that  the  additional  dollars  in  the  hands  of  farmers  which 
have  resulted  from  higher  incomes  due  to  the  agricultural  adjustment  program  and 
other  recovery  measures,  soon  find  their  way  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  work 
to  increase  business  and  industrial  activity.  While  the  increase  in  shipments  of 
manufactured  goods  for  domestic  and  personal  use  increased  57.6  percent,  the 
study  sho\YS  that  carlot  shipments  of  all  manufactured  and  industrial  goods  from 
the  16  Northeastern  states  to  the  10  states  of  the  agricultural  Southeast  in- 
creased 33.8  percent  in  the  same  period. 

The  increases  in  shipments  of  industrial  and  manufactured  goods  to  the 
Agricultural  states  of  the  soritheast,  parallels  an  increase  in  the  income  of 
farmers  in  those  states.  Cash  income  from  crops  and  benefit  payments  to  South- 
eastern farmers  participating  in  agricultura.1  adjustment  programs  increased  from 
$451,637,000  in  July  1932-June  1933,  to  $722,017,000  in  July  1933-June  1934,  an 
increase  of  59.9  percent.  The  major  adjustment  programs  which  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  has  in  operation  in  the  Southeast  are  those  for  cotton 
and  tobacco . 

hi.  _j.  hi 
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BOSTON  MILK  LICSNSS  AMENDED 

Continuation  of  the  existing  minimum  prices  to  producers  under  the  Greater 
Boston  milk  license  until  June  1,  together  with  three  technical  changes  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  practical  provisions  of  the  license,  are  incorporated  in  an 
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amended  license  issued  "by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  which  "be- 
came effective  on  May  1. 

The  existing  price  schedule  to  producers,  set  up  "by  amended  license  in 
February,  provided  that  such  prices  should  be  in  effect  until  May  1.  Examination 
of  reliable  information  both  as  to  production  and  supply  conditions  in  New 
England  and  the  employment  and  payroll  situation  as  well,  reveals  no  basis  for 
making  any  change  in  the  price  of  milk  payable  to  producers  by  distributors  under 
the  license.  Tiiese  prices  are  $3.49  per  ICO  pounds  of  3.7  percent  milk  for  Class 
1 milk,  f.o.b.  railroad  delivery  points  or  dealers^  plants  within  the  sales  area, 
and  for  Class  2 milk  3.7  times  the  average  price  per  pound  of  butterfat  in  cream 
of  bottling  quality  as  quoted  by  the  Market  News  Service  on  40-quart  cans  of  40 
percent  cream  in  the  Boston  market,  less  ll-l/s  cents  a pound. 

The  State  Milk  Control  Board  and  over  90  percent  of  the  producers  by  vol*' 
ume  for  the  Boston  market  also  recommended  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  license 
prices  at  this  time. 

The  license  has  also  been  amended  to  include  the  standard  provision  used 
in  most  other  Federal  licenses  relative  to  producer-distributors,  which  replaces 
the  former  exemption  of  500  pounds  of  milk  daily  which  such  persons  were  not  ob- 
liged to  reckon  in  the  pool  adjustments. 

To  avoid  working  hardship  on  certain  producers  whose  production  has  been 
reduced  by  drought,  feed  shortage  or  disease  cattle  culling,  the  former  base 
penalty-provision  has  been  modified  in  their  behalf,  to  be  retained  until  July 
1,  1936,  when  the  former  penalty  provision  on  establishment  of  new  bases  will 
again  be  effective. 

Another  change  in  the  wording  of  the  license  requires  distributors  to 
cover  financial  obligations  arising  out  of  the  license  by  depositing  with  the 
market  administrator  a bond  or  other  security  in  amoimt  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  milk  purchased  from  producers  for  one  delivery  period. 

7f  # # # # # # 


BUTTER  BASIS  FOR  CLASS  2 MILK  PRICE  IN  BOSTON  LICENSE 


Determination  of  the  Class  2 milk  price  and  the  butterfat  differential 
under  the  existing  Boston  milk  license  have  been  changed  by  an  amendment  to 
afford  a direct  relation  to  the  current  wholesale  price  of  92-score  butter  in- 
stead of  basing  them  on  the  value  of  butterfat  in  40-quart  cans  of  40  percent 
cream,  it  has  been  announced  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

The  amendment  has  the  effect  of  returning  the  Class  2 price  and  the 
butterfat  differentials  to  the  former  butter  price  basis  which  obtained  under  the 
original  license.  The  request  for  the  return  to  the  original  method  came  from 
producers*  organizations  and  other  agencies  on  the  market.  Strong  indications 
have  developed  that  the  cream  quotations  upon  which  the  Class  2 price  of  milk 
and  the  butterfat  differentials  have  been  established  are  nov/  less  effective  as 
a true  basis  for  such  determination,  partly  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  trading 
vol'ome  of  cream  to  secure  a satisfactory  quotation. 
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Tile  aniendment  provides  that  the  Class  o milk  price  to  producers  shall  he 
based  on  3.7  times  115  percent  of  the  93-score  Boston  wholesale  butter  price  for 
the  period,  plus  S-l/s  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  The  formula  as  thus  es- 
tablished, it  is  pointed  out,  allows  for  the  v<  lue  of  the  overiun  of  butter  to 
butterfat,  the  additional  cost  of  transportin'-"  butterfat  in  cream  over  the  cost 
of  transporting  it  as  butter,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  skim  milk  which  deal- 
ers may  have  on  hand  after  separating  cream  from  the  milk  delivered  by  producers. 

The  butterfat  differential,  which  is  the  basis  of  compensation  for 
differences  in  butterfat  content  in  milk  above  or  below  3.7  percent  delivered  by 
producers,  is  established  by  the  amendment  to  afford  an  approximate  balance  be- 
tween the  Value  of  such  butterfat  in  fluid  milk  and  for  other  uses.  Such  relation 
ship  is  expressed  in  the  addition  of  10  percent  to  the  current  wholesale  92-score 
butter  price. 


- # r V # ^ # 

40  METSOPOLITAli  MILK  MARKET  PRICES  AND  MARCINS  REVIEWED 

Producers*  prices  for  milk,  f.o.b.  dealers*  plants,  in  40  metropolitan 
markets  of  the  country  as  of  April  15,  1935,  ranged  from  3.6  cents  a quart  or 

1.6  cents  a po'^ond  at  Indianapolis  to  8.2  cents  a quart  or  3.8  cents  a pound  at 
Miami,  according  to  a reviev/  of  important  markets  compiled  by  the  dairy  section 
of  the  'Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Distributors*  gross  operating  margins  on  retail  milk  delivered  to  homes 
ranged  from  5.1  cents  a quart  or  2.3  cents  a pound  at  Topeka  to  9.3  cents  a 
quart  or  4.3  cents  a pound  at  C-reensboro,  N.  C.  The  margins  were  fig^ored  on 
the  act ial  butterfat  test  prevailing  in  each  market  under  which  milk  is  sold, 
with  the  cost  to  dustributors  based  on  their  buying  price,  f.o.b.  the  city* 

The  review  was  based  largely  on  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Market  News  Service, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  prices  in  the  April  review/  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  cents  per 
pound  of  milk  as  well  as  per  quart.  They  may  therefore  be  compared  with  many 
other  foods  sold  by  v/eight  rather  than  volimn*:^.  There  are  2.15  rounds  of  milk 
in  one  standard  quart. 

Consumers  were  charged  at  retail  for  milk  delivered  tp  homes  as  follows: 
9-I/2  cents  a quart  or  4.4  cents  a pound  on  one  mari/et;  10  cents  a quart  or 

4.6  cents  a pound  on  14  markets;  11  cents  a quart  or  5.1  cents  a pound  on  7 
markets;  12  cents  a quart  or  5.5  cents  a pound  on  11  markets;  13  cents  a quart 
or  6.05  cents  a pound  on  3 markets;  14  cents  a quart  or  6.5  cents  a pound  on 
one  market;  15  cents  a quart  or  6.9  cents  a pound  on  two  markets;  and  16  cents 
a quart  or  7.4  cents  a pound,  on  one  market. 

Of  the  40  marliets  reviews,  14  are  'onder  Federa.1  license  alone,  one  is 
operating  under  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  Sta.te  and  Federa.1  authority;  13  have 
regulations  issued,  by  State  milk  boards  under  special  legislative  powers,  and  12 
markets  are  without  an^^  form  of  official  regulation  aside  from  civic  health  ordi- 
nances . 
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The  review  does  not  include  allowances  for  proportions  of  milk  sold  hy 
distributors  at  wholesale,  nor  does  it  show  the  milk  prices  prevailing  at  stores, 
which  are  often  less  than  the  delivered  X)rice.  It  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion large  supplies  of  relief  milk  wnich  are  frequently  distributed  at  little  or 
no  profit  to  dealers.  The  review  is  not  offered  as  a complete  measurement  of  the 
relative  efficiency  of  distributing  systems  in  the  40  cities,  as  the  margins 
relate  only  to  that  portion  of  the  milk  which  is  sold  at  retail  and  delivered  to 
customers*  residences. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federally  licensed  markets,  there  is  no  resale  price 
established  under  the  licenses.  Therefore,  on  such  markets,  the  retail  price 
is  subject  to  the  effect  of  competition  among  dealers  in  the  sale  of  milk  to  con- 
sumers. In  many  of  the  State  regulated  markets,  however,  established  resale 
prices  are  used. 

In  the  group  of  20  markets  with  gross  margins  from  5.4  cents  up  to  but  not 
including  6 cents  a quart,  9 are  Federally  licensed  markets,  one  is  a State- 
Federal  market,  6 are  State  regulated  markets,  and  4 are  unregulated  markets. 

In  the  second  group  of  14  markets  with  margins  from  6 cents  up  to  but  not 
including  7 cents  a quart,  there  are  5 State  regulated  markets,  4 Federally  li- 
censed markets,  and  5 unregulated  miarkets. 

In  the  third  group  of  6 markets  with  margins  from  7 cents  a quart  to  more 
than  9 cents  a quart,  there  are  3 unregulated  markets,  two  State  regulated  mar- 
kets, and  one  Federally  licensed  market. 

V V # # # # # 

AihMDED  MILK  LICEhSES  FOR  FOUR  MICHIOAN  AREAS 

In  order  to  clarify  and  improve  the  wording  of  the  existing  license  with- 
out in  any  substantial  manner  altering  its  terms  and  provisions,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  has  announced  an  amended  license  for  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan. The  Kalamazoo  license  was  redrafted  to  conform  to  the  approved  standard 
form,  and  contains  permission  for  the  market  administrator  to  disclose  the  names 
of  violators  of  the  license. 

The  price  schedule  to  producers  remains  the  same  being  $1.85  per  100  pounds 
for  Class  1 milk,  5-l/2  times  the  wholesale  Chicago  92-score  butter  price  plus 
35  cents  for  Class  2 milk,  and  3-l/2  times  the  Chicago  butter  price  plus  10 
percent  for  Class  3 milk. 

The  production  for  the  Kalamazoo  market  has  declined  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  amount  of  milk  used  in  Classes  1 and  2 has  somewhat  increased. 
February  reports  indicate  that  64.5  percent  of  the  milk  was  used  in  Class  1, 

19.3  percent  in  Class  2 and  16,2  percent  in  Class  3,  out  of  total  deliveries 
amounting  to  1,775,275  pounds,  or  about  97  percent  of  the  entire  volume. 
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The  completion  of  an  amended  milk  license  for  th-  Ann  Ardor,  Michigan, 
sales  area  clarifies  and  improves  the  Y/ording  of  the  license  without  altering 
its  terms  and  uro  vis  ions  in  any  sudstantial  way.  The  Ann  A^'i^or  license  is 
redrafted  in  the  approved  standard  form  and  also  contains  a provision  to  permit 
the  market  administrator  to  disclose  the  nam^es  of  those  distridutors  who  fail 
to  perform  specific  duties  required  ’onder  the  license. 

The  Ann  Ardor  schedule  of  minimum  prices  payadle  to  producers,  f.o.d. 
distridutors’  plants  in  the  sales  area,  remain  the  same.  The  price  for  Class  1 
milk  is  31.95  per  100  pounds;  for  Class  2 milk,  3-1 /2  times  the  current  wholesale 
price  of  Chicago  92  score  dutter  plus  30  percent,  and  for  Class  3 milk,  3-1/2 
times  the  Chicago  92-score  dutter  market  plus  10  percent. 

Records  shoY/  that  the  Redruary,  1935,  average  price  to  producers  for  all 
milk  delivered  v/as  $1,74  per  100  pounds,  or  adout  13  cents  adove  the  price  paid 
dy  evaporating  plants,  Tv^is  small  margin  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  producing 
milk  for  th^  city  market  would  de  reduced  were  the  Class  1 price  lov/ered.  The 
usage  of  milk  in  Redruary  at  Ann  Ardor  was  reported  to  de  57.6  percent  in  Class 
1,  20.3  percent  in  Clans  2 and  22.1  percent  in  Class  3,  of  a total  of  1,308,550 
pounds  for  the  month. 


In  the  amended  milk  license  for  che  Detroit  sales  area,  the  only  changes 
made  in  the  original  license  make  the  terms  more  specific  as  to  requirement  of 
donds  or  other  security  from  distridutors  in  relation  to  the  value  of  their 
purchases  of  milk  in  any  delivery  period;  and  permit  the  market  administrator  to 
disclose  the  names  of  distridutors  who  fail  to  perform  specified  acts  defined  in 
the  license,  within  15  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  compliance  is  required 
under  the  license. 

ho  change  is  made  in  the  minimum  price  schedule  to  producers  carried  in 
the  original  license  or  in  any  of  the  other  provisions  aside  from  the  points 
noted. 
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Adjustments  of  the  Class  1 and  Class  3 milk  prices,  payadle  to  producers 
to  m.eet  pr-^ctical  reqpdrements , a.nd  insertion  of  a provision  requiring  distridu- 
tors to  pay  new  producers  th^.-  Class  3 price  for  all  their  deliveries  during  a 
predation  period  of  90  days,  are  emdodied  in  an  amended  milk  license  for  G-rand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Rrom  the  date  of  original  iss'iaance  of  the  Grand  Rapids  license  in  July, 
1934,  'until  ilovemder  5,  1934,  the  Class  1 price  was  $1.85  a h'-ondredweight . On 
hovemder  5 an  amended  license  estadlished  a urice  of  $2.10  per  100  pounds,  de- 
signed to  insure  the  production  of  enough  milk  to  supuly  the  market  under  the 
effect  of  drought.  Testimony  at  a special  hearing  on  March  29,  1935,  indicated 
that  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  milk  for  direct  consumption,  and  with  the 
spring  season  of  flush  production  at  hand,  ir  i;  deemed  unwise  to  maintain  a 
Class  1 price  likely  to  attract  Icurger  volume  .and  depress  the  average  net  return 
to  all  producers.  Hence  the  amended  license  provides  h Class  1 price  of  $2  in- 
stead of  $.0,10  as  before . 
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At  the  seme  time  the  nev/ly  attended  license  advances  the  Class  3 price 
slightl7,  h;/  providin.r;  for  an  allovvance  of  20  percent  above  Chicago  92  score 
wholesale  butter  q;notations  instead  of  15  percent  as  before.  The  previous 
price  for  Class  3 milk  made  possible  the  diversion  of  Class  3 milk  to  evaporating 
plants  at  approximately  30  percent  above  Chicago  butter  quotations.  ‘The  advance 
in  the  percentage  allov/ed  above  the  Chicago  butter  urice  for  Class  3 milk  will 
tend  to  correct  tnis  situation  and  reflect  some  enhanced  income  to  producers. 

The  Class  2 price,  payable  for  all  milk  used  as  fluid  cream,  remains  the 
same  as  before,  or  3-l/2  times  the  Chicago  92  score  wholesaJe  butter  price  plus 
35  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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SPECIAL  FOOL  TO  EURLTISH  BAI'KHSAD  COTT'ON  CERTIFICATES 


In  order  to  assure  a supply  of  Bankhead  Cotton  Act  tax-exemption  certifi- 
cates for  producers  who  may  wish  to  purchase  them  early  in  the  1935-36  ginning 
season,  the  Agricultural  Adju.stment  A(3_ministration  has  announced  the  formation 
of  a special  pool  of  unsold  equities  now  existing  in  the  1954-35  tax-exemption 
certificate  pool.  is  optional  v/ith  producers  whether'  their  share  of  the  pooled 

certificates  will  be  placed  in  the  special  pool.  Producers  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  1934-35  pool  but  are  holding  tax-exemption  certificates  issued  for 
use  last  year  may  also  place  these  certifica.tes  in  the  special  pool. 


'This  special  pool,  v;hich  will  operate  for  a limited  time,  will  have  tax- 
exemption  certifica.tes  available  for  sale  as  early  as  ginning  begins  in  the  more 
adva,nced  cotton-growing  areas.  Surplus  certificates  will  be  sold  by  the  pool 
at  a price  somewhat  belov;  the  ginning  tax  fixed  by  the  Bankhead  Act.  In  this 
v^ay  the  demand  for  tax-exemption  certificates  may  be  met  without  having  to  wait 
over  a period  of  several  weeks  before  surpluses  that  may  develop  in  other  areas 
are  pooled  and  ready  for  distribution. 


The  surplus  cotton  t, ax- exemption  certificate  pool  of  1934-35  v/as  formed 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  cotton  tax-exemption  certificates  under  the  Bank- 
head  Act.  Ppoducers  surrendered  to  the  pool  surplus  certificates  representing 
a total  of  approximately  580,000,000  po'onds , or  the  equivalent  of  1,210,000 
bales.  The  pool  sold  certificates  representing  approximately  400,000,000  pounds 
and  alread;,'  has  paid  out  approximately  80  percent,  or  $11,338,000,  of  the  total 
amount  due  producers. 


Unsold  certificates  totaling  180,000,000  pounds,  th(^  equivalent  of 
376,000  bales,  rem  '•in  to  be  returned  on  a pro  rata  b.asis  to  producers  who  sur- 
render certificates  for  sale  through  the  pool.  These  surplus  certificates  v/hen 
not  turned  into  t'le  special  pool,  will  be  issued  to  producers  as  1935-36  tax- 
exemption  certif iceptes  and  will  be  in  addition  to  their  regular  allotment  of  such 
certificates  under  the  1935  program. 

The  special  pool  will  operate  for  a limited  time  only.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  specia.l  pool,  the  proceeds,  less  operating  expenses,  will  be  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  participants  and  if  any  certificates  should  remain  unsold  they 
wrill  be  returned  to  participants  on  a pro  rata  basis. 
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Producers  uho  surrendered  certificates  to  the  pool  last  j^-ear  uill  receive 
their  final  payment  within  the  next  few  weehs.  At  the  time  these  checks  are 
distributed,  each  producer  null  be  yiven  an  opportunity  to  repool  his  eouity. 

Operation  of  the  pool  is  beiny  limited  so  that  the  sahe  of  certificates 
turned  into  the  special  pool  will  rJOT  interfere  -.vith  the  sale  of  19S5-3o  certifi- 
cates by  producers  who  rna3^  have  surplus  this  season.  These  producers,  in  most 
cases,  null  not  be  ready  to  sell  surplus  1935-36  certificates  until  the  cotton 
season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  indicate  definitol^^  to  individua.1  producers 
whether  or  not  they  will  need  all  of  their  allotted  certificates* 

irirn 

LIMITED  A:.:0U1:TS  OP  POOL  COTTOP  TO  3L  SOLD 

Pollowung  repeats;!  requests  from  mills  and  merchants  for  certain  yrades 
of  cotton  for  immediafe  consumption,  Oscar  Johnston,  Manawor  of  the  1933  Cotton 
Producers*  Pool,  has  announced  that  limited  arnoiunts  of  Pool  cotton  would  bo 
available  to  the  tr:ide. 

After  the  market  decline  of  March  11,  the  policy  , of  selling  stocks  from  th 
Cotton  Pool  and  repla.cing  these  stocks  with  futures  contracts  wa,s  discontinued. 
Recently,  according  to  Ivh,  Johnston,  the  dema,r;d  for  certahn  g rados  of  cotton  has 
become  strong  because  of  limited  amounts  of  those  gro,dc-s  in  the  hands  of  the  mill 
and  the  trade.  The  Cotton  Pool  will  supuly  these  dememds  for  cotton  on  the 
prevailing  ba.sis,  repla.cing  the  sales  of  actu^'l  cotton  with  futures  contracts  in 
order  to  ma,intain  the  net  position  of  the  Pool, 

In  announcing  that  sales  of  spot  cotton  would  be  resumed,  LiU,  Jolmston 
made  the  following  statement; 

"Beginning  at  once,  cotton  './ill  be  sold  to  the  trade  at  the  prevailing 
basis  a,nd  in  accordance  with  the  usual  terms  v/ith  ih-ich  the  trade  is  fa;.iilio.r. 
These  stocks  will  be  sold  in  limited  quantities  when  the  cotton  is  i'lte'idod  for 
immediate  consumption  or  exijort.  Ag:unst  ahl  s:.les,  the  Pool  Manager  wull 
simulto-neousl^e  purchase  futur^i'S  contracts,  distribut inr  these  purchases  at  his 
discretion  through  the  months  of  Iviwy  July  -and  December,  1935  o,nd  Januar:*  <and 
Mauch,  1936, 

"It  will  be  the  purpose  to  conduct  these  transactions  without  market 
distur  Oaence ; to  bring  the  futures  contract  as  noanljr  .as  possible  to  a.  level  with 
the  prevailing  spot  manket  and  to  raise  contract  prices  for  the  months  of  October 
December,  J-anuar^-  a.nd  March  (ne-;  crop'  months)  with  a,  view  to  bring  new  crop 
contract  prices  to  ci  more  sat isfa.ct^ry  level, 

"To  protect  the  nean  crop  months,  the  Pool  Manager  v:ill  demand  and  take 
delivery  of  actual  cotton  ag'^in.st  Lhgw  'vad  Jwhy  contracts,  if  such  action  shall 
become  necessa.r'r  to  protect  the  contr.act  against  iindne  depression, 

"The  trade  is  further  advised  that  wliile  efforts  '^'ill  be  made  to  legiti- 
makely  imiorove  the  market  price  f ':'r  cotton,  nothing  will  be  d^ne  to  bring  ahout 
ony  abnormal  market  sitiration.  It  irill  be  the  purpose  to  promote  orderly  market- 
ing in  accordance  with  sound  principles." 
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Mr.  Johnston  pointed  out  that  on  Saturday,  March  9,  .’niddling  l/S-inch 
cotton  was  quoted  on  the  ten  designa.ted  spot  markets  of  America  at  12.21  cents 
a pound;  on  Thursday,  March  14,  follov/ing  the  break  of  March  11,  this  price  had 
declined  to  11,46  and  went  as  loxi  as  11,37,  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
substantial  recovery  which  has  carried  the  spot  market  to  an  average  of  12,41 
cents  a pound.  Pool  cotton  may  nov7  be  sold  at  a price  sufficiently  above  12 
cents  a pound  to  take  care  of  accrued  carrying  charges, 

### 


LCA.hS  Oil  1934  COTTOil  EXTShPED  SIX  MOITTHS 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  advised  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Adm  inis  traction  tha.t  the  maturity  date  of  cotton  producers*  loans  on  the  1934 
crop,  commonly  referred  to  as  12-cent  cotton  loans,  has  been  extended  from  July 
31,  1935,  to  February  1,  1936.  Direct  loans  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
upon  eligible  cotton  under  the  12-cent  loan  nlan  will  bo  available  to  producers 
until  July  31,  1935, 

Extension  of  the  maturity  d'lte  of  these  loans  means  that  producers  who 
have  Obtained  12  cent  cotton  loams  may  madae  repagmiont , obt‘:"in  the  releamc  of 
their  pledged  cotton  wamehouso  receipts,  and  secure  tho  advantage  of  any  market 
rises  betv/eon  now  and  February  1,  1936.  It  means  also  that  no  cotton  pledged  am 
security  for  12-cent  loovns  will  be  taken  over  or  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  prior  to  February  1,  1936,  except  as  provided  under  the  terms  of  the 
loam  a greement , One  of  these  provisions  is  that  middling  l/S-inch  spot  cotton 
must  reach  15  cents  a pound  on  the  New  Orleans  market  before  it  can  b e liquidOoted 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  prior  to  the  extended  maturity  date  of  the 
loans. 

With  the  present  higher  basis  for  spot  cotton,  on  many  gr'ades  of  cotton 
producers  in  many  sections  have  an  .equity  over  and  above  the  loan  va,luc , plus 
interest  cand  carrying  charges.  This  extension  of  the  .maturity  do-te  will  allow 
producers  to  ava,il  themselves  of  the  ojsportunity  of  repaying  their  loa,n  'ind  taking 
advanto.ge  of  o.ny  equities  which  they  ino.y  ho.ve  in  tho  pledged  cotton, 

Danks  and  other  lending  agencies  v;ill  be  permitted  to  carry  the  notes  made 
subsequent  to  Juno  30,  4935,  by  executing  and  furnishing  to  ea.ch  Loa.n  Agency  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  holding  such  notes  for  the  b a.nk  or  lending 
agency  a supplementoA  contract  to  purchase.  Under  this  supplemental  contract  to 
purchase,  the  Corporation  will  purchase  the  notes  subsequent  to  Juno  30,  1935, 
upon  request  of  the  bank  or  lendiny  a,gency,  p.aying  therefor  the  fo.co  amount  of 
the  contro.ct  plus  the  prevailing  r.ate  of  interest  in  accordance  with  ;’.the  present 
contract  to  purchase  from  the  date  of  the  r.’^.te  to  June  30,  1935  and  interest  at 
the  ra.te  of  1 1/2  percent  from  June  30,  1935,  to  the  drite  of  purchase.  Provision 
has  .oRso  been  made  v.iiereby  blanks  or  lending  agencies  mcay  transfer  the  notes  to 
other  banks. 

As  of  May  10,  1935,  the  Corporo-t icn-h.ad  received  advices  of  cotton  loa,ns 
to  producers  totali.ng  $268,868,886.55  on  4,406,787  boRes  of  cotton.  Of  this 
raraount,  tho  Corporation  had  disbursed  only  $36,537,719.56  on  594,894  bales  of 
cotton,  tho  balance  ef  the  notes  being  held  by  bavnlbs  or  other  lending  agencies. 
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SOUTHWESTERN  POTATO  AG-PSEISPT  TSTTATAT lYSLY  APPROVED 


A marketing  agreement  for  shippers  and  producers  of  southwestern  potatoes 
has  heen  given  tentative  approval  hy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A,  Wcallace, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  announced.  The  agreement  would 
apply  to  the  western  section  of  Elorida  and  to  the  states  of  Alabama,  Lcnrisiana, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  'Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Missouri, 

In  form  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  agreemiont  for  southeastern 
potatoes  which  recently  received  tentative  approval.  It  provides  for  period-to- 
period  proration,  regulation  of  grades  and  sizes  shipped,  and  price-posting  hy 
shippers.  It  includes  no  provisions  for  individual  allotments  to  growers  hecause 
existing  legislation  does  not  fulls^-  authorize  such  allotments.  The  agreement 
is  so  drafted  that  it  would  not  conflict  vuth  any  legislation  which  might  provide 
for  compulsory  sales  allotments  to  growers.  Under  the  agreement  contracting 
shippers  request  and  consent  to  a license  to  he  issued  hy  the  Secreta.r—  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  time  the  a^greernent  is  fina.lly  acprovod. 


The  territory  covered  hy  the  southwestern  agreement  would  he  divided  into 
eleven  districts.  A control  committee,  made  up  equally  of  growers  and  shippers, 
would  administer  the  agreement.  Each  district  v/ould  have  representation  inn 
accordance  with  its  carlo t shipments  during  the  preceding  c adendar  year.  Each 
district  which  ha.d  shipped  less  than  2,000  carloads  would  have  one  reTDresentavtive 
elected  hy  shippers  and  one  hy  growers.  Districts  'uhich  had  shipped  het'.'eon  2,000 
and  5,000  ca.rloads  would  ha,ve  two  shipper-memhers  and  two  gr ower-mernhers  ea.ch. 

Each  district  shipping  over  5,000  car  loads  would  have  three  shipper-memhers  and 
three  grower-memhers . 


The  control  comwiittee  v:ould  adininister  the  agreemient,  "-nd  would  he  em- 
powered to  confer  with  growers  and  shippers  of  other  areas  relative  to  fra.ming 
potato  marketing  a.greemcnts.  Each  district’s  delegation  on  the  control  cornm.ittee 
would  choose  one  of  its  memhers  -as  r euresentat ive  on  an  executive  committee. 


in  ea.ch  district  a proration  commiittee  would  he  estaiblished,  made  up  of 


three  growers,  throe  shippers,  chosen  at 


>r,1 


el-^ction,  and  a seventh  memher 


ovailahlc  fo] 
of  the 


elected  by  the  original  six.  Exceptions  would  he  the  Ala„hama-.-Elor id-a,  district  raid 
the  Louis ia,na  district.  Each  of  v/hich  would  A'^'/e  a.  urora-tion  co.mmittec  of  nine 
memihers — four  growers,  four  shippers,  a.nd  one  selected  hy  the  originaJ.  eight. 

The  proraAion  coimmittees  wurli.  ho  empo'-'ered  to  sit  jointly  to  determine  if 
the  quanitity  of  pota-toes  in  the  area  ready  for  shiument  exceeded  the  quantity 
advisable  to  mairket  during  some  specified  period.  If  the  quantit; 
shipment  wore  the  larger,  the  corimdttees  vrould  d^'tc-rmine  the  perc;  _ 
arvmaila.blc  supply  considered  a.dvisahle  to  ship  during  the  period.  Ea.ch  district 
would  he  allotted  that  same  p.:.rcentage  of  its  annail-^.hle  supply.  Districts  would 
distrihw.te  allotments  to  shippers  a.ccording  to  the  same  ratio.  Ea.ch  shipper,  in 
turn,  when  pra.ctica.hle , would  ha^ndle  the  s-'^'me  percentage  of  oa.ch  gi'ower’s  a.vail- 
a.hle  potatoes.  Districts  which  a.lready  ha.d  shipped  95  percent  or  mare  of  their 
total  production  for  the  seas  on  would  he  exempt  from,  the  prorati'''n  requiremionts. 
The  period  adlotni^nt  method  is  cxn  a.,ttempt  tc  prevent  m-^^rket  gluts  and  does  not 
endeavor  to  directly  limit  or  control  volurie  sold  during  the  entire  pea.son. 
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The  proration  committees,  before  determining  any  period  allotments,  would 
consult  with  the  prora.tion  committees  of  the  southeastern  area,  and  with  those  of 
any  other  potato  marketing  agreement  which  might  be  in  effect. 

Any  district  proration  committee  would  be  empowered  to  limit  grades  and 
sizes  to  be  shipped  for  specified  periods.  During  such  periods  of  limitation 
Federal-'-State  inspection  of  all  potatoes  shipped  would  be  required.  G-rade  and 
size  regulation  could  not  be  required  in  districts  w'here  Federal-State  inspection 
service  was  not  available.  Growers  who  could  not  ship  as  large  a percentage  of 
their  available  supply  as  the  average  for  the  district  v/ould  be  allowed  by  special 
certificate  of  the  proration  committee  to  ship  enough  of  their  lower  grade 
potatoes  to  make  up  the  sairie  T,)ercentage  of  their  supply  that  others  were  shipping. 

The  proration  committee  of  any  district  could  require  shippers  to  file 
price  schedules,  and  to  file  ncxi  price  sch-cdules  before  reducing  prices  belov/ 
the  level  of  any  filed  schedule.  Testimony  offered  by  groi/ers  and  shippers  at 
public  hearings  indicated  a desire  for  such  a clause  in  a.n  agreement  in  order  to 
control  unwarranted  price  cutting  and  its  destructive  effects  upon  prices  to 
producers , 

The  agreement  as  tentatively  approved  now  goes  to  members  of  the  industry 
for  signature  required  before  it  can  be  put  into  effect,  A majority  must  approve 
it  before  it  is  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 


JiJLJL 


Sa^THEASTSRN  POTATO  AGRP] 


ay 


'SIITATIVDLY  APPROYSD 


An  amended  marketing  agreem.ent  for  potatoes  grown  in  the  southeastern 
St.ates  has  been  given  tentautive  .approval  by  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
R.  G.  Tugwell,  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  h.as  announced  thn,t 
the  a^greement  would  apply  to  potatoes  grown  in  Florida,  GeorgirO,  South  Carolina, 
Forth  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  It  ’could  provide  for  per iod-to-per iod 
proration,  regulation  of  grades  and  sizes  shipped,  cand  price-posting  by  shippers. 
The  agreement  as  tentatively  approved  now  goes  to  members  of  the  industry  for 
signature. 


The  amended  agreement,  if  made  effective,  would  rexDlace  the  agreement  ap- 
proved Dy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  July  12,  1934,  which  ’was  drafted  to 
include  the  same  southeastern  States  as  the  amended  agreement,  but  was  made 
effective  only  for  three  districts,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  that  portion  of 
Forth  Carolina  north  of  Albemarle  Sound.  Growers  in  the  southwestern  States 
have  proposed  an  agreement  similar  to  the  amended  southeastern  agreement  which 
is  now  receiving  consideration. 

The  tentatively  approved  agreement  is  intended  to  bring  about  a better  ad- 
justment of  marketings  to  demand  and  thus  to  improve  returns  to  potato  growers. 
Testimony  at  the  hearings  on  the  agreement  indicated  a strong  desire  for  a pro- 
gram v/hich  would  include  individual  allotments  to  growers.  Because  the  harvest- 
ing season  is  about  to  begin,  how’ever,  and  because  existing  legislation  does  not 
fully  authorize  such  allotments,  the  agreement  is  being  offered  to  the  industry 
for  signature  vjithout  such  an  allotin<.nt  provision.  The  cOgreement  had  been  drafted 
in  such  a way  tha,t  it  will  not  conflict  -.uth  an^-  legislation  designed  to  establish 
compulsory  tax-exempt  sales  allotments  to  individual  growers. 
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The  tentatively  approved  southeastern  agreement  v:ould  divide  the  six 
states  it  covers  into  seven  districts.  It  uould  he  -administered  hy  a control 
committee  made  up  of  equo,l  numbers  of  grouers  and  of  shippers.  Sa.ch  districts’ 
shipper-representation  uould  he  ha.sed  on  commercial  production  during  the 
previous  year,  uith  provisions  for  special  representat ion  for  shippers  mho 
individually  had  handled  25  percent  or  miore  of  the  tot-al  ship.ments  from  the 
district. 


In  a,  district  in  uhich  comimercial  production  ua-s  less  than  2,000  carloads 
shippers  iTOuld  elect  one  representative.  If  one  or  more  snippers  ea.ch  handled  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  total,  he  or  they  uould  name  an  a„ddition'il  reprosenta.tive . 
Each  district  vith  commercial  production  of  fr-om  2,000  to  5,000  carloa.ds  mould 
h'ave  tuo  shipper-representatives,  or  three  in  case  there  mere  tv/o  or  more  shippers 
entitled  to  special  representation  for  handling  individually  a fourth  or  more  of 
the  total.  Districts  uith  production  of  5,000  to  8,000  carloads  mould  have  three, 
or  under  some  conditions  four  shipper-representat ives  each.  Districts  with  pro- 
duction of  3,000  carloads  or  more  would  ha,ve  four.  In  each  district  growers 
would  elect  their  own  representatives,  equal  in  number  to  those  elected  by  shippers 
If  a m^an  were  both  grower  and  shi’pper  he  com.ld  cast  his  vote  for  a representative 
with  whichever  group  he  preferred,  but  not  ’:uth  both. 


Each  district 
three  growers,  three 
would  be  the  Eastern 


would  hiive  a prorate  committee  made  up  of  seven  mem.bers — 
shippers  and  onu  chosem  bps  the  original  six.  An  exeex^tion 
Shore  of  Virginia  District,  which  would  have  four  growers, 


four  shippers  and  a ninth  member  on  its  nrorate  committof 


The  proration  committees  would  be  empov.-ered^  to  meet  jointly  and 
the  quantity  of  'potatoes  available  and  intended,  for  shi'oment  durinec 


period,  and  the  quantity  advisable  to  m.arket. 
the  advisable  total,  the  percentage  of  supply 
would  be  determined  and^  wouldx.  become  the  basis 
district  for  the  prorate  period.  Each  distric 
some  percentage  in  m.aking  allotments  to  shijjpe 
would  hand.le  grov/ers’  potatoes  on  the  same  bas 
any  prorate  period  would  apply  to  all  district 
come  effective  and  which  have  not  oreviously  s 
pot-atoGs, 


If  the  available  total 
tha.t  it  would  be  advisrub 
for  muking  allotments  t 
t ^prorate  committee  woul 
rs  who  in  turn,  as  far  a 


determine 
y specified 
exceeded 
le  to  market 
0 ca.ch 


d use  tne 
s practicable 

lergulation  of  shipments  during 

would  be- 


3 in  which  the  agreement 
lipped  95  percent  or  mor 


of 


The  tenta.tivelj^  aoproved  agreement  provides  that  any  district  'jroration  com- 


mittee m.ay  on  72  hours'  notice  order  limitation  on  shix-^ment  of  specified  gra.des  and 
sizes  during  any  period,  ho  ruling  relating  to  grade  could  apisly  in  districts 


where  Eederal-State  inspection  service  was 
termine  the  i^srcentage  of  potatoes  in  the 
any  gr-ade  or  size  ruling.  If  any  producer 
tho„t  for  the  '.vhole  district  he  could  appl^/ 
ship  a,s  large  a porcent-ago  of  his  avail-abl 


not  nvail-'-^ble , The  committee  would  dc- 
district  made  ineligible  for  shipment  by 
had  an  ineligible  percentage  1-arger  than 
for  exemption  that  would  enable  him  to 
e notatoes  as  the  vrhole  district  could 


ship. 


Any  district  committee  might  require  shippers  to  post  price  schedules. 

Any  shipper  who  wished  to  reduce  his  prices  would  file  a new  schedule  with  the 
prorate  com.mittee.  This  provision  was  requested  at  the  he-arings  by  many  growers 
in  order  to  control  unwarranted  'price  cutting  in  the  sale  of  the  producers  crop. 
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GRCVSIRS  OR  DARK  TOBACCO  TYPES  ilAY  REDUCE  ACPAAOE  30  PERCE2IT 


Producers  who  have  signed  fire-cured  or  dark  air-cured  tohacco  production 
adjustment  contracts  may  elect  to  make  a 30  percent  reduction  from  their  hase 
acreage  in  1935  instead  of  the  20  percent  reduction  called  for  in  the  Secretary's 
notice  of  extension  of  their  contracts.  The  Agricultural  Adjustm.^nt  Administra- 
tion has  announced  that  this  option  is  provided  in  an  administrative  ruling 
signed  hjT-  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Uallace, 

In  effect,  this  ruling  means  that  growers  of  the  dark  types  of  tohacco  may 
elect  to  plant  either  70  percent  or  80  percent  of  their  hase  acreo^ge  in  1935, 

Under  its  terms  producers  who  plant  not  more  than  70  percent  of  their  hase  acreage 
will  receive  a rental  payment  at  the  rate  of  $12  an  acre,  the  same  rate  which 
applies  to  producers  planting  80  percent  of  their  hase  acreage.  Consequently 
producers  pla.nting  not  more  than  70  percent  of  their  hase  acreage  v;ill  receive 
rental  payments  proper tiona.tely  larger  than  those  who  plant  80  percent.  Producers 
’vill  not  he  required  to  designate  their  choice  lantil  the  1935  acreage  is  measured. 

The  ruling  applies  only  to  the  acreage  and  does  not  affect  producers* 
poundage  allotments  for  1935. 

In  1934,  growers  of  fire-cured  tohacco  planted  75  percent,  and  growers  of 
dark  air-cured  tohacco  planted  70  percent,  of  their  hase  acreage.  The  Secretary's 
notices  extending  these  contracts  into  1935  provided  allotm.ents  of  80  percent  of 
the  hase  acreage  and  production  for  hoth  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tohacco 
in  1935.  fields  in  1934  were  unusually  high,  with  the  result  that  the  sales  of 
dark  tohacco  have  heen  slightly  larger  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  the 
contracts  were  extended  into  1935. 

Those  growers,  particularly  whose  acreage  allotments  are  high  in  proportion 
to  their  poundage  allotments,  v/ill  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  plant  70  percent 
instead  of  80  percent  of  their  established  ha.se  acreage,  and  thus  aw/oid  the 
production  of  excess  poundage.  In  1934,  growers  with  excess  production  sold  all 
or  pa,rt  of  their  excess  under  a ruling  permitting  grov/ers  of  dark  tohacco  to  sell 
an  additional  15  percent  of  their  allotment.  It  is  contemplated  that  necessary 
adjustment  hy  these  growers  may  he  accomplished  this  season  through  smaller 
plantings, 

ifihr 

SUGAR  BEET  AUD  SUGARCAIIE  GROWERS'  ADJUSTI.IEITT  PAYlvCSHTS 

Adjustment  payments  totaling  $10,803,195  have  heen  paid  to  date  to  con- 
tinentai  United  States  suga^-r  heot  and  sugarca.ne  producers  cooperating  in  the 
suga.r  adjustment  programs,  the  Agr iculturat  Adjustment  Administration  ha^s 
announced. 


Pa^cTients  made  to  date  awe  the  first  adjustment  paq/monts  on  the  1934  crop. 
The  first  1934  pa.yment  on  the  suga.r  heet  program;  is  at  the  rate  of  $1  a.  ton  of 
heets  on  ea.ch  producer's  estima^ted  production,  haued  on  aw/srage  yields  acid  actual 
plauted  acreage.  The  first  1934  sugarcane  payment  is  at  the  rate  of  $1  a.  ton 
of  suga.r caane  on  ea.ch  producer's  hase  production.  The  finat  adjustment  paqonents 


on  the  1934  crop,  the  rate  of  which  depends  in  part  upon  the  returns  received 
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from  the  se.le  of  the  crop,  T7ill  he  made  “hen  producers  have  complied  v/ith  the 
terras  of  their  contracts  r egarding  acref-a'ce  for  the  1935  crop  and  other  require- 
ments. Sugarcane  compliance  work  is  near  completion  in  Louisiana  and  prepara- 
tions for  this  work  are  well  underwap  for  the  sugar  heet  districts. 

The  payments  made  to  date  (May  4)  hy  States  are:  California,  $1,057,062; 
Washington,  $19,322;  Utah,  $736,688;  Colorado,  $2,287,312;  Wyoming,  $610,725; 
Montana,  $641,544;  Kansas,  $104,162;  Uehraska,  $840,233;  South  Dakota,  $112,494; 
Minnesota,  $87,482;  Wisconsin,  $34,234;  Michigan,  $435,915;  Indiana,  $98,524; 
Ohio,  $116,274;  Ida.ho,  $617,995;  and  Louisiana,  $2,952,698. 


FLORIDA  SUOAR  CME  PROG-RAM  APPR0V3D 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  has  approved  a sugar  production 
adjustment  progra.m  for  Florida,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has 
announced.  The  program  covers  the  1934-35  and  1935-36  crop  years  and  may  also 
he  extended  to  the  1936-37  crop  year. 

The  base  marketing  allotment  for  Florida  is  39,800  short  tons  in  terms  of 
96  degree  sugar.  Sugarcane  allotments  to  Florida  producers  have  been  based  on 
past  experience  and  acreage  allotments  \7hich  past  yields  indicate  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  produce  the  marketing  al.lotm.ents  have  been  established.  Actual  production 
may  exceed  marketing  allotments  by  not  more  than  10  percent.  These  provisions 
in  the  contract,  definitely  establishing  the  quantities  of  sugo.rcane  to  be  pro- 
duced, make  the  use  of  base  acrea.ge  "out ions"  unnecessary. 

The  program  provides  for  adjustment  payments  to  producers  in  1934-35  of 
not  less  than  $1,25  a ton  of  sugarcane.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
producers  $1,15  a ton  of  sugarcane  in  1934-35  as  a deficiency  payment  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  production  allotment  and  the  tons  of  cane  actually  harvested 
for  grinding  in  1934-35. 


For  the  1935-36  crop  there  is  to  be  an  advance  payment  of  not  less  than  50 
cents  per  ton  of  sugarcane  produced  in  that  crop  yea.r.  The  final  payments  pro- 
vided for,  when  added  to  the  advance  payment  and  the  voUue  of  the  sugarcane  are 
to  result  in  a price  equal  to  the  1935  paritj^  price  of  sugarcane.  In  1935-36 
deficienc:/  payments,  because  of  bona  fide  abandoument , rull  be  $1  a,  ton  if  abandon- 
ment takes  place  before  December  1,  and  $1.15  per  ton  if  erbandonment  takes  place 
after  theit  date.  If  the  contract  is  extended  to  1936-37  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  benefit  payments  are  to  be  determined  b;/  him.  on  a ba,3is  si.milar 
to  that  employed  during  1935-36. 


■she  contract  contains  labor  provisions  simila.r  to  those 
Ldjust.m^-nt  contracts. 


.n  other  sugar 


CALIFORHIA  FRESH  DSCIDUCUS  FRUIT  AGPP:FI.:FI'IT  HEAR  APPROVAL 

An  amended  marketing  agreement  for  growers  and  shippers  of  California  fresh 
deciduous  tree  fruits  except  apples  has  been  given  tentative  approval  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion has  announced.  Major  differences  from,  the  original  agreement  are  the 
changing  of  the  control  committee  from  an  organization  of  shippers  to  one  in  which 
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growers  are  in  the  majoritj,  and  the  replacing  of  the  single  proration  committee 
with  a.  commodity  committee  for  each  of  the  sin  principo.l  fruits  included  in  the 
agreement.  The  tentatively  approved  -o-greement  now  goes  to  momDcrs  of  the  in- 
dustry for  signature. 

Changes  emhodied  in  the  amended  agreement  were  drafted  with  the  object  of 
making  more  effective  the  effort  to  bring  California  fruit  growers’  incomes  toward 
parity.  Twelve  thousand  growers  are  affected  by  the  agreement  and  in  1934  the 
farm  value  of  the  crops  it  covers  was  $22,291,000. 

The  amended  agreement  as  tentatively  approved  provides  for  a control  com- 
mittee which  would  consist  of  13  growers  and  12  shippers.  Grower  members  v/ould 
be  elected  by  their  respective  commodity  committees.  Commodities  would  be 
represented  in  accordance  v.uth  tonnage  shipped.  The  Bartlett  pear  commodity 
committee  would  select  4 of  the  grower  members  of  the  control  committee,  the 
peach  comimittee  would  select  2,  the  plum  committee  v/ould  name  3,  and  the  apricot 
committee  v/ould  name  one.  The  cherr3^  committee  would  have  one  representative , and 
the  winter  pear  committee  v/ould  have  2. 

The  control  committee  would  be  charged  with  administration  of  the  agree- 
ment. Among  its  specific  functions  v/ould  be  establishing  a sales  managers  com- 
mittee of  7 members.  This  group  v/ould  be  chosen  the  shipper  members  of  the 
control  committee,  and  v/ould  -act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  various  com- 
modity committees. 

Commodity  committees  would  be  made  up  of  7 members  each,  to  be  elected  by 
growers.  Representation  would  be  by  districts,  and  would  vary  according  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  com.modity  shipped  from  each  district, 

Ea.ch  commodity  committee,  subject  to  disapproval  b",'  a two- thirds  vote  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  control  committee,  would  make  regulations  for  control 
of  marketing  of  its  ov/n  fruit.  Control  could  take  the  form  of  proration  during 
specified  periods,  grade  and  size  limitation,  and  regule^tion  of  daily  carload 
movement  to  market. 


The  provisions  of  the  amended  ag’reement  include  several  innovations.  In 


determining  if  prora,t ion 'were  necessary  and  i: 


to  v/hcit  extent,  fruit  avail- 


able for  shipment  v/ould  be  defined  as  fruit  conforming  to  the  standards  of  the 
Agricultural  Code  of  the  State  of  California  and  to  any  grade  and  size  limitations 
which  might  have  been  imposed  by  the  commodity  committee,  Rurther,  fruit  in  cold 
storage  more  than  five  days  could  not  bo  taken  out  until  the  amount  advisable  to 
ship  exceeded  the  available  amount  not  in  cold  storage.  vlith  the  exception  of 
pears,  call  fruit  to  be  exported  on  an  outright  sale  bcosis  would  be  exempt  from 
marketing  restrictions.  Buring  proration  periods  gro-aors^  allotments  could  be 
transferred  to  shippers  a,nd  shippers’  collotmcnts  assigned  from  one  to  anothv,r. 


Under  the  grads  and  size  provisions,  growers  who  offered  proof  thcO.t  the 
regulations  would  prevent  them  from  marketing  as  largo  a percenta.go  of  their 
fruit  as  the  commodity  committee  v/as  permitting  to  be  shipped  v'ould  receive 
certificates  enabling  them  to  ship  enough  fruit  to  bring  their  percentage  up  to 
the  general  level.  The  carload  regulation  plan  provides  for  holding  cars  at 
concentration  points  for  not  longer  than  four  days  and  for  releasing  only  a 
limited  number  each  day.  In  the  case  of  Barlett  pears  it  is  provided  tha,t  if 
the  number  of  cars  at  all  concentrat ion  points  becomes  excessive,  s shipi/)ing 
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holiday  of  not  more  than  forty  eiyht-hours  could  he  ordered,  during  which  time 
no  shipments  would  he  made  to  such  concehtrat ion  points. 


TMTATIVE  APPROVAL  OF  ALI3FLSD  AGREEiSlJT  FOR  WASFillTG-TOF  iHESE  VEGETABLES 

An  amended  marketing  agreement  for  fresh  lettuce,  peas  and  cauliflower 
grown  in  western  Washington  has  been  given  tentative  approval  hy  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  R,  G.  Tug-well,  the  Agricult'aral  Adjustment  AdininistroAion  has 
announced.  The  existing  agreement  will  remain  in  effect  pending  final  approved 
of  the  amended  agreement.  Imiportant  new  provisions  in  the  agreement  as  tentative- 
ly approved  a.re  authority  to  regulate  grades  and  sizes  shipped,  compulsory 
Federal-State  inspection  of  lettuce  and  cauliflo^/er  e.s  v/cll  a,s  peo.s,  and 
standa,rdizat ion  of  contcainers. 


The  -amended  agreement  'would  he  administered  hy  a control  committee  and  a 
prorootion  committee.  The  control  committee  would  consist  of  11  memhers,  selected 
hy  h-andlcrs.  Six  of  the  seven  districts  estadlished  under  the  agreement  would 
ha,v0  one  represent--'.! ive  Or?„ch,  The  seventh,  or  Kent,  district  w^ould  have  two  such 
represent-atives.  The  other  three  m.emhers  would  he  selected  a.t  large.  The  prora.- 
tion  committee  set-up  v/ould  he  unchanged,  consisting  of  6 memhers  selected  hy 
growers,  6 selected  hy  handlers,  and  a 13th  chosen  hy  the  original  tv/elve. 

As  in  the  present  agreement,  the  proratio.n  committee  would  he  eimpowered  to 
control  maximum  volume  of  shipments  durina  specified  periods.  The  amended  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  the  coi.'imittee,  when  it  appea.rs  necessary,  may  regulate 
gra.des  and  sizes  to  he  shipped.  This  additional  function  could  he  used  to  prevent 
shipment  of  inferior  types  of  product  that  deuress  prices  and  result  in  direct 
losses  to  growers.  As  an  aid  to  gr-ade  and  size  regala.tion  and  also  to  general 
improvement  of  products  shipped,  FederaA-Stato  inspection  of  all  three  products 
covered  by  the  agreement  would  he  made  compulsory  during  such  part  of  the  season 
as  the  control  committee  m.ight  designate. 


The  control  committee  would  he  given  authority  to  establish  specifications 
for  standard  containers,  subject  to  approval  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agr ic-nlture , All 
branches  of  the  industry  have  expressed  special  interest  in  this  move  toward 
standardization. 


The  amended  agreement  as  tentatively  approved  is  being  forwarded  to 
memhers  of  the  indust r3-  for  signature. 


AGRSSVAITT  LESIGIRIL  TO  II.AROVE  RSTARiTS  TO  HOP  GROlTERS 

A marketing  agreement  and  license  for  hops  grev.u  in  the  Sta.te  of  California, 
Oregon  anci  wO-shington  has  been  given  tentative  approval  hv  Secreta.ry  of  Agricul- 
ture Henrj-  A.  R-clLace,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  AcirainistraA ion  has  announced. 

It  includes  provisions  for  grading  -and  inspection,  minimum,  prices  to  growers,  and 
determination  each  year  of  a maximum  crop  to  he  marketed.  This  last  phase  of  the 
plan  is  dra,fted  in  a manner  leaving  open  to  grov/ers  severa],  doors  to  increased 
production  economies. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  country’s  commercial  production  of  hops  is  carried  on 
in  the  three  states  covered  hy  the  proposed  a/^heement . Tuo  years  ago,  with  repeal 
of  national  prohioition  ohviouslj,?-  near,  hop  growers  geared  up  production  to  meet 
an  estimated  annual  demand  for  60,000,00(}  harrels  of  heer.  In  1934  the  actual 
United  States  output  of  heer  ms  40,000,000  barrels j and  150,000  hales  of  hops 
were  consumed  instead  of  the  estimated  200,000  hales.  Nor  1935  the  estimated 
crop  is  250,000  hales.  Estimated  c ons^ampt ion  is  175,000  hales. 

A hale  of  hops  weighs  about  200  pounds.  During  prohibition  years  prices 
to  grov/ers  ranged  from  14  to  IS  ccnta  a pound.  In  1933,  when  brewers  feared  that 
the  hop  supply  would  not  he  adequate  the  price  rose  to  30.4  cents  a pound.  In 
1934  it  dropped  to  14.3  cents.  The  parity  price  is  now  about  29  cents  as  com- 
pared Tilth  a present  market  price  to  growers  of  9 to  13  cents. 

Administration  of  the  agreement  'jould  he  in  the  hands  of  a fiftecn-m;an 
industry  hoard.  Seven  of  the  members  would  he  growers,  three  of  thorn,  r esidents 
of  Oregon,  two  of  Washington,  and  two  of  California.  There  would  he  seven  dealer- 
m.emhers.  Of  these  one  would  ho  a grower-dealer  rosivding  in  one  of  the  throe 
states  covered  hy  the  agreement,  and  two  -jould  he  dealers  v:ho  lived  further  oast. 
The  other  four  would  he  brewers,  one  living  in  the  territory  to  which  the  agree- 
ment would,  apply,  and  three  living  further  east.  The  fifteenth  me.mher,  neither 
a grower,  dealer,  or  brewer,  would  he  elected  hy  the  original  fourteen. 

The  agreem.ent  calls  for  an  advisoipv’"  hoard  in  each  of  the  three  states. 

Each  would  consist  of  twelve  growers  or  grov/er-dealer s elected  hy  the  growers 
and  grower-dealers  of  the  state.  The  hoards  would  assist  the  industry  hoard  in 
making  crop  estimates  and  after  this  year  would  elect  the  grower  m.emhers  of  the 
industry  hoard. 

Under  the  provision  for  annually  fixing  a maximum  to  the  marketed,  the 
industry  hoard  would  determine  the  quantity  that  could  he  marketed  during  the 
next  year  at  prices  that  would  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  Adjustment  Act, 
i'hen  on  sc.me  date  near  April  1 it  would  make  an  estimate  of  each  grov:er*s  total 
estimated  production  of  new  hops;  considering,  among  other  things,  acreage  and 
previous  productive  capacity,  age  a,nd  condition  of  the  acreage,  and  the  grov/er’s 
equipment  and  facilities. 


Ii  any  grower  were  dissatisfied  "-^ith  such  an  estimate  he  might  apply  for 
and  secure  an  estima.te  made  just  before  harvest,  when  hops  are  in  production.  It 
is  proi'idea  that  the  hoard  add  all  individual  estimiates,  take  into  consideration 
unsold  hops  azid  desirable  carryover,  and  arrive  at  a total  available. tonnage  of 
hops.  iTom  the  two  total  figures  it  would  arrive  at  a ratio  between  available 
tonnage  and  tonnage  advisable  to  market,  alloting  to  each  grower  m.arket""hle 
miaxi.mum  ha.sed  on  this  percentage.  All  decisions  relating  to  allocation  of  saAahle 
tonnage  w'ould  ho  made  hy  the  grower  members  of  the  industry  hoard, 

UroTzors  who  accept  early  estim-^tes  of  their  production  instea.d  of  request- 
ing estimates  made  just  prior  to  harvest  would  he  in  an  especially  advantageous 
posj-txon.  If,  for  instance,  the  sal^^hle  percentage,  set  by  the  industry  hoard  for 
the  year  were  70  percent,  a grower  could  save  money  not  only  hy  reduced  harvest- 
ing and  shipping  costs,  hut  a.lso  by  either  less  intensive  cultivation  of  his 
entire  acre-age  or  by  the  cultivation  of  onl^'  70  percent  of  his  acreage.  Or  he 
might  reduce  tne  yield  hy  ta.king  out  the  .male  roots,  and  produce  a.s  a consequence 
seedless  hops  which  could  he  sold  in  co.mpetition  with  high-priced  imported  seed- 
less hows. 
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The  agreement  provides  that  the  industry  Doard  issue  certificates  to 
groners  for  all  old  hops  and  for  1934  hops  held  at  the  time,  as  uell  as  for  the 
salable  percentage  of  the  1935  crop,  iio  hops  could  he  marketed  without  a 
certifica,te  accounting  for  the  entire  quantity  of  each  lot  sold.  It  would  be 
possible  for  growers  to  transfer  cert  if  ic.atos  to  other  growers,  through  the 
board. 

It  is  provided  that  the  board  may  establish  standards  and  gro-des  for  now 
hops.  Classification  in  either  two  or  five  grades  would  be  permissible.  Inspec- 
tion would  be  in  the  hands  of  either  a committee  or  an  individual  named  by  the 
board.  Establishment  by  the  board  of  a minimum  price  to  growers  on  a m.edium 
gra,de  of  hops  would  be  required  if  all  seven  grower  members  of  the  board  favored 
it.  Otherwise  it  would  require  a majority  of  the  board  to  establish  such  a 
minimum  price. 

The  agreement  provides  that  if  after  a minimum  price  is  set  on  a.  medium 
grade  it  becomes  apparent  that  competition  is  not  resulting  in  appropriately 
higher  prices  for  better  grades,  prices  to  growers  may  be  set  for  all  grades  by 
a majority  vote  of  the  board.  All  basic  price  actions  would  require,  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Changes  in  differentials  would  be  subject  to 
his  disapproval.  The  power  of  the  grower  members,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  require 
the  setting  of  a minim^um  price  -mould  continue  -only  'until  July  1,  1936, 

Contracts  made  before  Ja,nuary  16,  1935,  would  not  be  affected  by  the  agree- 
ment, Any  contract  made  later,  and  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  would  be  superseded  v.'hen  the  agreement  went  into  effect. 


MOVIHC  T0WAP.DS  SOTJID  SYSTEMS  OF  FAHinilC- 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a recent  a.ddr-.:-ss  by  Joseph  F.  Cox,  chief  of 
the  Replace ement  Crops  Section  of  the  Division  of  Program  Planning  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration, 


With  the  crop  adjustment  program  in  its  third  secuson,  the  constructive 
use  of  tne  contracted  or  shifted  acreage  is  nor:  well  understood  by  contracting 
growers  a.s  a whole.  The  corn-hog,  wheat,  cotton  amd  tobacco  contracts  adl 
permit  tne  use  of  the  contracted  or  shifted  acreage  for  erosion-preve2iting  amd 
soil-improving  crops,  including  new  seedings  of  pasture  and  mea^dov;  crops  or 
fallowing  to  conserve  moist'ure  and  control  weeds,  and  for  planting  trees  for 
windbreak  and  fa,rm  woodlot  purposes. 


Impetus  is  being  given  to  the  planting  of  an  increased  acreage  of  legi-imes, 
tne  estaoli stment  of  imjproved  pastures,  the  growing  of  erosion-preventing  and 
soil-improving  crops  in  general,  in  connection  with  all  contracts,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  erosion-preventing  crops  and  feed  for  live-stock  in  the  dro'ught  area, 
and  food  crops  for  use  by  the  farm,  family  in  connection  with  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  contracts.  These  are  all  practices  recommended  by  the  agricultural 
colleges  based  on  the  experimental  research  of  the  land  grant  colleges  and 
experim.ent  stations. 
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In  Illinois,  for  instance,  those  in  chahge  of  the  a.djus tment  program  ha.ve 
strongl3r  recommended  the  planting  of  contracted  and.  shifted  acreage  to  new  seed- 
ings  of  alfalfa-,  clover  and  siiect  clover  a^nd  to  lespedeza.  on  the  acid  lands  of 
Southern  Illinois.  The  growing  of  soy  leans  on  the  wheat  contracted  acreage  for 
soil- improvement  purposes  o-nd  the  planting  of  shifted  acres  taken  out  of  corn  to 
so^a  beans  for  seed  and  feed  use  have  been  encouraged  in  the  Illinois  Crop  Adjust- 
ment Program,  The  well-established  soil-improvement  and  crop-adjustment  program 
of  Illinois  has  been  advanced  by  the  use  of  the  contracted  a-creage  in  connection 
with  crop  contracts. 


Those  who  say  that  the  shift  from  harvested  c r ops  to  pasture  and  forage 
would  reduce  farm  incomes  are  in  error,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Division 
of  Farm  Management  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College.  Corn  belt  farms  with  a 
20  percent  reduced  corn  acreage,  replaced  with  legumes,  have  produced  a little 
miore  net  income  to  the  acre  during  the  past  eight  years  than  farms  with  large 
corn  acreages, 

Simila.r  programs  have  been  a-dvanced  in  Ohio  and  India.na..  In  Michiga.n  new 
interest  ha-s  been  added  to  the  a-lfalfa  and  legume  c-ampa-ign  vigorously  cari’ied 
forward  in  Michiga^n  since  the  wa-r  period.  The  alfalfa  acr ea.ge  ha-s  been  in- 
crea-sed  in  Michigan  f rom  74,000  in  1919  to  860,000  in  1934,  the  largest  increa-se 
in  alfalfa  in  any  state.  The  long-standing  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  legume 
campaigns  have  also  been  materially  advanced  bjr  the  use  of  the  contracted  acres. 
Director  Andrew  Doss  of  Minnesota  calls  particula.r  attention  to  the  cha,nce  for 
profit  in  the  production  of  grass  and  legume  seed  from  seedings  established  on 
contracted  corn  and  wheat  acreage  and  on  other  suitable  land.  He  advised  Min- 
nesota farmers  to  plant  red  clover,  alsike  clover,  redtop,  canary  grass,  timothy 
and  Drimm  alfalfa  for  seed  and  forage  purposes  on  the  contracted  acreage  much 
needed  in  increased  amounts. 

In  Iowa,  Missouri  and  other  corn  belt  states  where  drought  was  severe 
aud  chinch-bug  occurrence  is  expected,  the  planting  of  so^/-  beans  on  acreage 
retired  from  corn  production  is  being  part icul'^rly  encouraged  as  v/ell  as  the 
planting  of  alfalfa,  lespedeza  and  clover,  and  an  increase  in  blue  gra-ss  and 
redtop  po-stures,  where  adapted. 

In  tne  Dakotas  and  Montana  co.ntrcactod  a,creaae  is  being  used  for  erosion- 
preventing crops  and  for  quick-growing  feed  crops  that  will  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  roughages  and  feed  in  genera.l  caused  by  the  drought,  Ocuts  o-nd  ba,rlG3‘  for  grain 
and  hay  are  largely  pla-nted  on  the  shifted  corn  acreage  and  a,re  importa.nt  crops 
on  contracted  wheat  acreage  for  pasture  and  hay  purposes.  Extensive  use  will 
also  oe  made  of  sudan  gr-ass  and  millet  to  furnish  pasture  and  rougha.ge. 

In  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idalio  the  pl^uting  of  new  seedings  of  alfa,lfa. 
and  clovers  for  erosion-control  and  forage  and  seed  niurposes,  has  been  increa.sed, 
and  large  use  made  of  contra.cted  acreage  in  increasing  the  production  of  winter 
pe^as  for  seed  and  feed  and  of  winter  vetch.  Seed  of  these  crops  is  needed  in 
increased  amounts  in  the  cotton  bolt  for  fall  pla.nting  for  soil-imipr ovement  ^,nd 
pasture. 

In  Kausas  and  ITebraska  particular  stress  is  being  Tjla.ced  on  the  increase 
of  sweet  clover  and  alfa.lfa-  on  contra.cted  acrea.ge  aud  the  plauting  of  sorghum, 
Sudan  gra-ss  and  millet  in  order  to  provide  needed  pa.sture  and  rougha.ge  <and  to 
prevent  ■.und  erosion,  Oa-ts  and  ba.rley  were  largely  planted  on  the  acrea-ge 
shifted  from  corn  in  these  and  neighboring  states  to  provide  grain  feed. 
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In  the  uind-hlovjn  nrea  of  Texas  ^ Cklahoma  and  Colorado  the  program  of 
pl"",nting  contracted  acreage  includes  strip  cropping  and  the  planting  of  dvrarf 
milo,  feterita,  hegari  and  other  c'ldapted  sorghums  to  prevent  further  dust 
storms,  should  rain  occur  to  give  these  'crops  a sta.rt  and  provide  the  feed 
crops  much  needed  for  use  in  these  drought  stricken  areas ^ 

Arkansas  has  developed  a^  strong  program  of  home  food  .and  feed  crop 
production  on  cotton  contracted  acreage,  end  attention  is  called  to  the  op- 
portunity of  planting  improved  p.a.stures  and  summer  legumes  on  the  rented  acreage 
in  connection  uith  all  contracts ^ The  vzeek  of  April  20  was  designated  as  "food 
and  feed  acres  week",  Vyidespread  attention  was  called  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
contracted  anrea.ge.  Planting  locust  trees  for  post  purposes  was  also  of 
importance  in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 

In  Louisiana,  Alaharao.,  Mississippi  and  Georgia  the  use  of  contracted 
acreage  ha,s  teen  included  in  terracing  projects  to  stop  gullying  and  the  washing 
a-wo-y  of  fertile  surface  soil.  The  growing  of  food  and  feed  crops  for  use  hy 
the  farm  family  and  share  croppers  and  renters  has  heen  a m.ajor  use  of  the  land 
taken  out  of  cotton. 

Ilorth  and  South  Carolina-  and  Virginia,  have  followed  similar  progr.cms  of 
using  contracted  acrea,ge,  giving  even  greater  emphasis  to  soil-improvement  crops, 
including  soybeans  and  lespedeza.  This  last  crop  has  been  important  on  the 
contracted  a.crea.g0  throughout  the  Southern  corn  belt  and  the  cotton  belt, 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  held  officially  designated  "lespedeza  weeks"  to 
encourage  the  planting  of  this  valuable  legume  on  contracted  acreage  and  else- 
where. 


A lasting  benefit  of  the  adjustment  program  is  in  the  expediting  of 
sound  programs  of  crop  adjustment  and  soil-improvement  adopted  by  far-sighted 
farmers  and  recommended  by  the  land  grant  colleges,  as  a result  of  long  years 
of  careful  research  in  agronomy,  livestock  production  and  farm,  management  by 
the  various  experiment  stations. 
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